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“She placed her worn hands on Effie’s head.”—p. 223. 
MODERN EDENS. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


' JT was a remark of no ordinary significance, | was a special “delight,” as was signified by its 
that God made the first garden. Now, all | very name. Tennyson, indeed, uses the word 
pure delights that comfort man are given by the | Eden as the English synonym for delight, in the 
. Giver of all good things; but the gift of Eden | “In Memoriam” lines to the Nightingale :— 
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** Wild bird ! whose warble, liquid, sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks.” 

And well may a garden be named Eden, or 
delight; for, even in a would tainted with the sin 
that closed the gates of the first Eden on fallen 
man, pure enjoyment and innocent delight may 
still be found inagarden. It provides an agree- 
able and wholesome medicine to the body, the 
mind, and the temper; and is remunerative alike 
to purse and person, to health and pocket. <A 
garden is a link between us and Eden. The first 
paradise is repeated in our modern Edens, wherein 
innocent recreation and enjoyment seem to be a 
blessed and salutary memory of man’s primal 
state of sinlessness. When Adam was put into 
the first garden “to dress it and to keep it,” he 
was the representative man who alone of all 
animate creatures could experience the sensation 
of pleasure from the mere sight of surrounding 
objects. The animal creation that tenanted Eden 
had their own peculiar faculties; but to the soul- 
endowed man was alone granted the distinctive 
faculty of recognising the trees of the garden as 
“pleasant to the sight.” ‘The corporeal benefit of 
the garden might be shared’ by the beasts of the 
field; but all the mental pleasures that could be 
obtained from it were reserved for man. To him 
only the garden was emphatically Eden, or de- 
light. “You. must know, sir,” wrote Addison, in 
the “Spectator,” “that I look upon the pleasure 
which we take in a garden as one of the most 
innocent delights of human life. A garden was 
the habitation of our first parents before the Fall. 
It is naturally apt to fill the mind witu calmness 
and tranquillity, and to lay all its turbulent pas- 
sions at rest. It gives us great insight into the 
contrivance and wisdom of Providence, and sug- 
gests innumerable subjects for meditation. I 
cannot but think the very complacency and satis- 
faction which aman takes in these works of 
Nature, to be a Jaudable, if not a virtuous, habit 
of mind.” 

The poor man’s pleasures are somewhat circum- 
scribed; and it is to cottage gardens, therefore, 
that we may look for the yield of the largest 
crop of delight that is the liberal and spontaneous 
growth of all our modern Edens. By Nature’s 
bountiful gift of compensation, whereby defi- 
ciencies on the one hand are atoned for by 
advanced gifts on the other, the poor man may 
possibly derive from his tiny plot of ground—his 
“bit o’ garden”—a larger amount of genuine 
pleasure than many a rich man may obtain from 
his many acres of “dressed” gardens, lawns, and 
shrubberies. The triumphs of all the most cele- 


brated gardeners, from Dutch Wjlliam’s Le Nétre, 
with his fantastic parterres, with their outlandish 
devices in yew and holly, to grounds in “the 
grand manner” of Batty Langley, and the more 








satisfactory “landscape” style of Nesfield, Wise, 
Loudon, or Paxton, may fail to give less delight 
to their possessor, than do the few perches of waste 
or allotment to the cottager, who has planted them 
after his own fashion, and been his own head. 
gardener. Of more importance to him are hig 
beds of onions and cabbages, potatoes and scarlet. 
runners, with a flowering border of cabbage-roses, 
hollyhocks, sunflowers, bachelors’ buttons, old 
man, Canterbury bells, London_ pride, snap- 
dragons, and other old-fashioned flowers, than 
French and Italian artificialities, ribbon borders, 
coloured beds, Louis Quatorziéme perspectives, 
geometric walks, and terra-cotta devices. And 
that the beauty of roses and violets may be set 
off by their being planted near to leeks and onions, 
is, at any rate, an ancient and widely-extended 
custom, for which the cottager, if his learning 
permitted him todo so, might plead the classical 
authority of Plutarch. But whether his garden be 
entirely given up to the useful, and lacks the refine. 
ment and | garniture of a few flowers, or whether 
the ornamental is mingled with the useful as skil- 
fully as in the poem commended by Horace, and in 
@ paper in the “Spectator,” the similarity between 
the makers of poems and the makers of gardens is 
whimsically drawn, the latter being shown to be 
epigrammatists, sonnetteers, and romarte-writers, 
as they respectively contrive parterres and flower 
gardens, bowers and grottoes, “treillages” and 
cascades; whether the garden be wholly devoted 
to cabbages without cabbage-roses, or to a judicious 
blending of both, it is certain that a neatly-kept 
garden is generally an’ index to a neatly-kept 
house. It is not only neatness itself, but the 
cause of neatness in others. The man who is 
accustomed to trim habits out of doors in his 
garden, naturally carries them with him indoors, 
where his wife, as naturally and consequently, 
reflects them in her own department; so that 
the culture of the garden does not stop with the 
rearing of potatoes and broad-beans, but extends 
to the culture of the home affections and the home 
graces, and even, to a certain extent, includes that 
culture of the mind which, according to Cicero, is 
as necessary for its sustenance as food is for the 
body; for, even with the unlettered cottager, a 
modicum of horticultural knowledge, when put 
into constant practice, must healthily excite the 
brain, and preserve it from total stagnation. 
Hodge’s rearing of broad-beans is not without 
its salutary influence on the rearing of Hodge’s 
children; for gardening is one of Nature’s 
ingenuous arts whereby she softens men’s 
manners, and does not permit them to be- 
come brutish. Andrew Marvell, the friend of 
Milton, said that the “sacred plants” of Quiet 
and Innocence could not grow among busy com- 
panies of men, but only in a garden; ana, if such 
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be the case, it is evident that the progeny of 
Hodge has a great advantage over town-bred 
children in what the Yankees call “ the surround- 
ings of their broughtings-up.” And, therefore, 
the perfections of our modern Edens may be 
looked for in the country rather than in the 
town. 

Indeed, the country Hodge, as touching his 
peculiar Eden, has more than one advantage over 
the town artisan. In our crowded cities and 
seats of manufacture it is impossible for garden- 
ground to be set apart for. working men contiguous 
to their own homes. So far as relates to their 
dwelling-houses, they must limit their love for 
horticulture to such specimens as can be reared 
on the window-sill, or even on the tiles among the 
chimney-pots; and, although it may rudely jar 
upon all preconceived ideas of the home of our 
first parents to pronounce such extemporised 
hanging-gardens to be so many modern Edens, 
yet, accepting that word in its Tennysonian and 
primitive sense, we may truly accept those 
struggling specimens of parterres to be veritable 
delights to their possessors and their immediate 
neighbours. Such manifestations under difficulties 
of a love for Nature, and the innate craving for 
the mute companionship of a garden, are deserving 
of all praise and fostering care; and we are glad to 
see the great progress that has already been made 
by the London society that was founded to farther 
this special object, and the assistance that was 
given to it by Mr. Cowper’s distribution of the 
park flowers and plants to the various clergymen 
and leaders of the society in the poor districts of 
the metropolis. Some of our provincial towns 
have also urged on this healthy movement for 
“window gardens” with similar success; and 
the squalid homes of many artisans have been 
brightened, and their foul air sweetened and puri- 
fied by the flowers in pots on the window-sill, or 
“along green box of mignonette,” like to that 
which the miller’s daughter set on her case- 
ment’s edge, or that which the dying Queen o’ the 
May left to her little sister Effie. A man who is 
constrained to grow his scarlet-runners among 
the smuts and smoke of the chimney-pots, and to 
secure his garden from the combined malevolence 
of marauding sparrows and nocturnal cats, certainly 
does more than command success, for he deserves 
it; and the snowdrop in the poor seamstress’s 
garret-window may be no unworthy subject for 
the truest poet’s sonnet, even though it be growing 
in a cracked teapot. Each in its way is an Eden 
delight, however humble may be its adjuncts. 

The allotment system, that is even found neces- 
sary in many country parishes before Hodge can 
lay claim to an Eden of his own, is absolutely 
the only plan that is feasible for putting a town 
working man in possession of the coveted “bit of 








garden;” and even this must be limited to certain 
town districts, or to dwellers in the suburbs of 
large towns. The polypus-growth of London has 
long since spread its “tenement of” brick-baked 
“clay” over many an acre of garden-ground, and 
driven the areas for allotment further and further 

a-field. This is to be regretted, although it is un- 

avoidable; and we must wait patiently until it can 

be remedied in that good time coming, when we 

shall see, as accomplished facts, those villages for 

workmen fringing all our large towns in a similar 

fashion to the examples so worthily set in the 

North by Messrs. Salt, Crossley, and Akroyd. That 

the allotment system, when properly managed, is 

productive of the best results, must be patent 

to all who have had the opportunity to see its 

workings and their effects. Even the few—who 

were usually tenant-farmers—who looked with 

suspicion at the system, alleging that it would 

make the labourer independent of his employer, 

and that it would create a population similar to 

that of the Irish cottiers, and equally deleterious 

to the national interests, were compelled, by the 

logic of facts, to admit, however reluctantly, 

that their fears were not realised, and that their 

parochial burdens had been considerably lightened, 

from the fewer claims made for parish relief by 

those who had the support of their garden to fall 

back upon when work was scarce. fies: 

The only drawback—and one that can rarely 
be remedied—of this otherwise beneficial system, 
is, that the man who is wearied with his day’s. 
toil, has to walk frequently a distance of some 
miles to and from his allotment ground. This, 
of necessity, greatly curtails his time for garden 
work, and not unfrequently tempts him to enter 
one of the many public-houses or gin-palaces 
that he will probably have to pass on his way 
home. Besides which, as the allotment ground 
is not at his own door, he cannot step out to 
do a quarter of an hour’s gardening at odd 
times; nor can his wife and children share with 
him so readily in his pursuits and the pleasures 
to which they tend. But there is no remedy 
for this in the majority of cases, so long as 
manufacturing towns are built..as they are. In 
this respect the country cottager is far more 
happily situated, for, in nine cases out of ten, 
Hodge has his Eden at his own door. He can 
turn into his garden, during the greater portion 
of the year, when he has returned home from his 
day’s work and refreshed himself with his early 
supper, and there he can further refresh himself 
by engaging in fresh work: for, more often than 
not, healthy recreation is found in a change of , 
work, and not in a total cessation from labour; 
while enforced idleness is frequently found to be 
intolerably irksome, The coachman’s holiday was 
to drive another man’s coach on a fresh road; the 
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waiter’s holiday is understood to be the taking 
another waiter’s place at another hotel; just as 
the parson’s holiday is usually “the supplying the 

; pulpit” and looking after the parish of a friend; 
and the overworked statesman’s relaxation may 
be the study of pure mathematics or the turning 
of Homer into English hexameters. 

Labour in his own garden is the pleasure of the 
working man; and, best of all, while he is giving 
his time and trouble to the benefit of himself and 
his family, he is utilising his hours of recreation, 
and earning enjoyment, contentment, and money’s 
worth, instead of squandering his gains in the 
beer-shop, and vagabondising himself and those 
who are dependent upon his exertions. 

The change of work to garden labour is even more 
appreciated by the mechanic and artisan, whose 
daily toil is within the workshop or factory, and to 





whom the out-door gardening is a far better tonic 
than his club-doctor can give him; but, to town 
and country working men alike, the garden at his 
door, or the allotment ground at a distance, offers 
manifold opportunities for wholesome recreation. 
It also offers the opportunity to keep “a good fat 
pig in the sty;” that useful member of society 
acting the scavenger’s part with the refuse garden- 
stuff, and repaying the gift by converting himself 
into a porcine embodiment of Mercy, inasmuch as 
he not only takes, but gives a blessing in the 
shape of that useful fertiliser that is requisite for 
the growth of garden crops. Piggy thus becomes 
one of the best friends of the keeper of a garden; 
and, as there certainly must have been ancestral 
representatives of his family in the first Eden, we 
need not, from mere esthetic or poetical scruples, 
deny him a place in our modern Edens. 








JOHN, THE TYPE OF HOLY LOVE. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A., 


** That disciple whom Jesus loved.” —John xxi. 7, 
fHN his Gospel, St. John never once 
lal mentions his name; but in the book 
aN (7m of Revelation, ascribed to him, he 
fa Mae names himself four times. Whence 
this difference? As the last survivor 
of the apostles, dying without leaving behind him 
the witness of a contemporary, it was desirable 
that he should authenticate by his sign manual 
the last link in the chain of prophecies which con- 
nects the ever-recurring conflict between the seed 
of the woman, whose heel Satan was to bruise, and 
Satan himself, who was to be bruised in the head; 
‘the struggle of all ages issuing in the final 
triumph of Michael and his angels over the 
dragon and his angels. 

John, “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and to 
whose tenderness the Lord bequeathed the care 
of the widowed Virgin, was, at the same time, 
one of the “Boanerges, or sons of thunder.” 
There was a striking combination of passionate 
ardour, with the gentlest affection, in the fisher- 
man of Bethsaida; strikingly developed in the 
different tone, yet similarity of style, which 
pervades the book of Revelation, written in the 
fiery zeal of youth, as compared with his Gospel 
and Epistles, compiled in the subdued serenity of 
hallowed age. We scarcely expect from the same 
mouth, for instance, such sentences as, “ Woe to 
the inhabiters of the earth!” of the Apocalypse, 
and the “ Little children, love one another,” of the 
Epistles. 

Now the distinguishing quality of a believer’s 
love lies in the subjection, and, if needs be, the 
sacrifice, of all other modes and objects of affection 
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to the ascendancy of the love of Christ. Thus 
St. John, who as a Jew, by nature gloried in his 
country, in his brethren, in his Temple, and in 
his Jerusalem, nevertheless, when they rejected 
Christ, they seemed to be altogether repudiated 
from the loyal apostle’s heart. He prophesies 
their total destruction without a murmur of 
regret, or sigh of condolence, except the plaintive 
acquiescence, “ Even so, Lord God Almighty, true 
and righteous are thy judgments.” The Apo- 
calypse was probably written six or seven years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, when Ananus 
predicted the calamities of the Jews; when Nero 
persecuted the Christians ; when five high priests 
had already been; when one still was; when one 
was still to come, and to be the leader of anarchy, 
probably the pontifical monster, Simon. St. John 
was, I think, at this time not in Jerusalem, for’no 
mention is made of him in Acts xxi. 18, only of 
St. James; and the Syriac translation heads the 
book, “ The Revelation which God has communi- 
cated to the Evangelist John, upon the Island of 
Patmos, whither he was banished by the Emperor 
Nero.” Epiphanius states that John wrote his 
Gospel last, to supply the incidents of our Saviour’s 
life previous to the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist; all the other three Evangelists commenc- 
ing their histories “after that John was cast into 
prison.” St. John hints as much in the statement 
of Cana: “This beginning of miracles did Jesus,” 
at what is believed to have been John’s own 
marriage, he being then in the twenty-fifth year 
ef his age, and as the son of Salome, our Lord’s 
half-sister, he stood in the relation of nephew to 
the Saviour. This may account for that degree 
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of more familiar affection which subsisted between 
Jesus and St. John, and also for their mother 
Salome’s request, that her two sons, James and 
John, might sit at their Divine kinsman’s right 
hand and left, when he came into his kingdom. 
As his near kinsmen, she may have thought they 
had a claim. It is obvious, from its dates, that 
the Revelation is John’s earliest work. It bears 
the stamp of a true and a young Hebrew poet, as 
well as prophet; and they were then convertible 
terms; poetry had not yet been divorced from 
piety—her first love. The virgin daughter of 
Zion had not yet identified herself with “the 
mother of harlots and abontinations of the earth.” 


‘The grandeur and sublimity of the Apocalypse 


contrasts with the gravity and tenderness of the 
Gospel and Epistles, as the meridian with the 
setting sun, both phases of the same luminary, 
and both filled with light from heaven. . Herder, of 


. Prussia, remarks: “We have a country, a city, 


and a temple purified by fire: as emblems, we 
have the ark, the manna, the white garments; 
the golden branch of the tree of life; the solid 
square; the new lot; the mysterious name; and 
the morning star Had the holy writer 
borrowed from heathen poetry, what materials 
had he to decorate his vision? But the diamond 
requires no foreign lustre, and the sacred bride 
rejects the purple of abomination.” Every Chris- 
tian poet has borrowed his pious perfume from 
the Apocalypse; and the best hymns of the Middle 
Ages are filial echoes of its brilliant imagery; 
as these again were caught up, and repeated in 
the softer strains of Dante, Petrarch, Milton, and 
Petersen. The tone and topics of John’s Gospel 
are the milk and honey of the fulfilled promises. 
Then why should it be written with fire? But 
the themes of the Revelation are a repetition of 
the phenomena of Sinai, with the cloud, the 
smoke, the trumpet, and the voice of words: hence 
why should they be written like the colloquies of a 
confidential letter? ‘The Apocalypse seems com- 
piled by the Boanerge, who would have had his 
Master call down fire from heaven, to consume his 
Samaritan opponents; the Gospel is conceived in 
the kindly-affectioned spirit of “that disciple whom 
Jesus loved, and who leaned upon his bosom,” not 
only at the last Paschal, but to the last of his sacra- 
mental days on earth. The compositions of John 
exhibit a man of both strong, yet tender emotions; 
an amiable solicitude to be intelligible; a peculiar 
gift in leading his reader by very slight indications ; 
strong masses of light and shade; economy, yet 
copiousness of imagery, and a constant recurrence 
to the main dominant thought, through the slender 
threads with which it is insensibly inwoven. 
The Apocalypse, like the royal aloe, is pre-eminent 
above other plants, even of the Lord’s planting. 





John’s Gospel is “the Rose of Sharon and Lily ! 





of the Valley,” composing one beautiful flower, 
streaked, like bloody tints of the carnation, with the 
hues of self-devoted affection; but, St. Jerome said, 
“The Apocalypse of St. John has as many sacra- 
ments as words.” There isa depth of tenderness 
in the love of a man of strong passions, exceeding 
the ardour of more equable temperaments, which 
when sanctified by its hearty consecration to the 
love of God, elevates the character to the highest 
type of spiritual chivalry. The endearing terms 
by which the son of Zebedee uniformly yet meekly 
describes himself, as “that disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” implies his persuasion of being privileged 
with a higher share than others of the Saviour’s 
human attachment. Jesus, as their Saviour, loved 
all his disciples alike, but there was something 
peculiarly personal in his human love of John. 
Throughout the loyal disciple’s protracted life, and 
even to death, John reciprocated his Lord’s affec- 
tion. He does not seem to have thought it necessary 
to say so, inso many words. He never called him- 
self “that disciple who loved Jesus.” This might 
have reflected on the devotion of his brethren. It 
was enough to say, “That disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” The one statement involved the other. 
The major comprised the minor; as John put it in 
his Epistle, “We love him, because he first loved 
us.” St. Jerome, in his comment on Gal. vi., states 
that John continued preaching Christ when he 
was so enfeebled with age—he lived to count a 
hundred years—that his disciples carried him into 
the congregations. Being unable to speak much, 
his rule was to say, in every meeting, “ My dear 
children, love one another.” The blessed Virgin, 
whose consignment to his charge was the greatest 
proof of our Lord’s confidence in John, lived in 
peace and honour under his pious care till the day 
of her death, which occurred, according to tradition, 
fifteen years after the crucifixion. St. John’s love 
for Jesus was exhibited in the most striking inci- 
dents of the incarnation. He was with our Lord 
in his mystic transfiguration on the mount, during 
his mental agonies in the garden, and at his 
physical, as well as moral sufferings on the cross. 
He heard his expiring words; saw the Roman 
soldier’s wanton piercing of his side; was the first 
disciple at the sepulchre after the resurrection; 
was present among them at all our Lord’s posthu- 
mous visits, and finally witnessed the glory of his 
ascension. He was the living testifier of the first 
century of the Church’s history, the close of which 
he survived. 

But it is from St. John’s Epistles that the best 
illustrations of Christian love are to be gathered. 
Borrowing the phrase of Jesus, John affirmed that 
he addressed to them “no new commandment,” 
implying that Jesus himself had long ago de- 
livered the same injunction, as the standing rule 
of his disviples, that they should love one another ; 
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love to man being the basis and proof of their 
love to God. Its instinct of self-sacrifice for 
the love of the brethren, involving, if needs be, 
risk of life on their behalf—like the missionary 
among the “perils of the heathen,” or the soldier 
on the battle-field, or the visitor at the couch of 
those stricken with contagious disease. “ Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives 
for the brethren;”—as many a gallant martyr, by 
sea and land, has done, whether to fulfil a duty, 
or testify a doctrine. 

“My little children”—Texma pou—my beloved 
ones, is the style of an affectionate father, and also 
implies his apostolic authority ; and, just as a 
family comprises four members—the parents, 
grown-up children, lesser ones, and the infants at 
the breast—in like manner, into four such classes 
John divides the Church ef God. “The little 
children,” repeated in 1 John ii. 12, 13, are not 
the same persons, nor is the same Greek word 
used to designate them. To take them in their 
natural order :—I1st, “I write unto you, fathers” — 
awarepec—those elders who had embraced Chris- 
tianity on its first promulgation in Judea and 
Asia Minor, eye and ear witnesses of the truth, 
and established in its sanctifying doctrines, who 
were to be “esteemed very highly in love for their 


work’s sake.” 2nd, “I write unto you, young men” 
—veavioco.—Christian believers, in the springtide 
of their spiritual life, “enduring hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, and fighting the good fight 


of faith.” 8rd, “I write unto you, little children ” 
—ra:dia—Christians not of long standing as con- 
verts, but knowing God, “haying received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father!” 
and, 4th, “I write unto you, beloved little ones, or 
infants” (i.e, most recent converts, just entered 
into the heavenly family), and “as newborn babes, 
desiring the sincere milk of the word, that they 
might grow thereby.” To all, the same solemn 
admonition is addressed: “Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world. Ifany man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 
On the other hand, the love of the brotherhood is 
the test of our real conversion. “We know that 
we have passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren.” “Believe on the name of 
Jesus, and love one another,” are sister graces, 
inseparable as light and the sun, or holiness and 
heaven. 

The principle culminating in the grand declara- 
tion, “God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him,” is the chief 
corner-stone of practical Christianity. “There is 
no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear: 
because fear hath torment,” said that disciple, of 
whom Tertullian relates that, being immersed in a 
ealdron of boiling oil, out of which he escaped un- 





hurt, not all the persecuting terrors of Domitian 
could deter him from preaching Christ. 

He is supposed to be the only apostle who died 
a natural death, and to have lived upwards of 
100 years. There is a lovableness in the style 
of his apostolic correspondence, redolent of a 
charm peculiarly his own. Thus he begins another 
epistle, with a mingled courtesy and affection, 
as—“The elder unto the elect lady and her 
children, whom I love in the truth;” and how 
suggestive of the nature and influence of that love 
which believers owe to their common Lord and to 
one another, is St. John’s exposition of it: “ This 
is love, that we walk after his commandments.” 
It is the filial loyalty which obeys from affection, 
whose life, like the seven years which Jacob served 
for Rachel, “seem but as a few days,” for the love 
the believer bears his Saviour. This love is, more- 
over, manifested in the charities and hospitalities 
of domestic life, entertaining the servants of God 
for their Master’s sake, yet exhibiting no weak, 
indiscriminate softness to all alike, nor sacrificing 
the functions of reproof and government to the 
indulgence of pusillanimous ease, but condemning 
the Diotrephes, who loved to have the pre- 
eminence, and accrediting the Demetrius, whose 
was the good report of all men, and of the truth 
itself. It requires more conviction of duty, and 
more love to the delinquent, to reprove him than 
to praise him. P 

Upon the whole, John, as a sample of Christian 
love—a live coal kindled at the altar of Christ— 
affords a gauge for our self-examination. Isit our 
comfort, as it was his—his joy and glory—to feel 
assured of the title of a disciple whom Jesus loved? 
To be an object of any interest, much more of the 
profound attachment -of the learned, the lovely, 
and the good among our fellow-creatures, is no 
ordinary gratification, but to have secured, by self- 
denying faith, an interest in the Saviour’s blood, 
and in the undying love of his Divine yet human 
heart, is an attraction which, like his “lifting up” 
on the cross, should “draw all men unto it.” The 
prayer of the Church in the Canticle should find an 
echo on the lips of all her members—“ Draw me, 
and we will run after thee.” But Jesus affirms 
what all men’s religious experience verifies: “No 
man cometh unto me, except the Father who hath 
sent me draw him.” ‘There is no adequate appre- 
ciation of the Father’s love, till it is believingly 
appraised by the precious gift of his Son, as John 
presents the critcrion: “Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins.” God is 
holy, true, and just, but he is never called holi- 
ness, truth, and justice in the abstract, as he is 
here called “love.” “ He that loveth not, knoweth 
not God; for God is love.” Hence the Holy 
Spirit, by whose gift alone the love of God is 
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shed abroad in the heart, was revealed in the 
tender similitude of a dove, and the Saviour, 
whose atoning grace the Spirit bestows upon 
penitent and believing men, is presented in the 
apocalyptic vision under the. gentle form of a 
lamb; and both symbols are adopted, with an 
obviously enamoured feeling of rapture, by “ that 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” The gods of the 
heathen appeal to the terrors of men, the true God 
speaks to their affections; but if the slighted and 
despised love of a mortal is a wrong that cuts 





deepest into the heart of man, what fearful reaction , 
of just resentment may be provoked by the un- 
requited love of God? No right-minded man is 
insensible to the affection of parents, brothers, 
and sisters, of sons and daughters, and, above all, 
the wife of his youth. Yet, sweet and precious, 
and even sacred as these are, they are not 
absolutely indispensable to the soul’s comfort and 
salvation. But no man enters heaven on any 
other title than the one which St. John sustained 
on earth, that of “a disciple whom Jesus loved.” 


‘ 








THE CHILD’S VOICE, 


E sits before the well-known keys; 

‘geal, The organ-pipes in gold and red 

al oil Rise high before him, but he sees 

His cottage home instead : 

Through mists of well-remembered years 
He views the day when first he played 

His anthem, with a young man’s fears ; 
And heard the “ well-done!” said. 


But many a hair has turned to grey 
Sinee those high hopes first burned within ; 
The fingers, all so lithe that day, 
Have now grown stiff and thin : 
And high ambition fires no more 
The failing soul; he plays instead 
To keep the bailiff from the door, 
And buy his children bread. 


And now before the keys he sits, 
His foot upon the pedal-board ; 
The stops are drawn,—his brow he knits, 
And clangs the opening chord ! 
Oh, roughly jarred that high-nerved note, 
Expressing loud his mightiest fears, 
And as the discords wildly float, 
The player is in tears. 


“Be strong, be strong!” A whisper falls 
Like heavenly music on his ear, 

And just in time the voice recalls 
His spirit from its fear. 





Then once again he strikes the chord, 
Full, rich, and sweet, and, borne along, 
The choir unites with one accord, 
And heaven inspires the song! 


With bended head, the service o’er, 
The artist on the priest must wait : 
He trembles at the vestry door, 
And fears to learn his fate. 
His old head swims, he only knows 
A manly hand is laid upon 
His aged arm, and all his woes 
Die in that kind “ well-done!” 


Then by his side, unseen, unheard, 
A child of ten years trips along, 
And breathes again the cheering word— 
“* My father dear, be strong!” 
He starts to see the little face, 
He starts to hear the words of love; 
Then clasps her in his close embrace, 
And thanks the God above. 


And so the childish voice was sent 
The aged musician’s heart to cheer 3 
And year by year to church he went, 
And still was led by her ; 
Until she sat in his old place, 
And led the choir’s united song; 
While he, beholding her sweet face, 
Whispered, “ My child, be strong.” 
G. B. Wxnnz 








ON CHRIST WORKING BEFORE NIGHT. 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK. 


(CHE life of the Lord was so spon- 
tancous and so natural, he followed 
with so little restraint the impulses 
that came upon him from without— 
whether from an anxious father call- 

ing him to a sick room, or from an invitation to a 
marriage feast—that we scarcely realise the im- 
mense exertions which he put forth, or the enor- 
mous labours which he performed. But let the 





reader consult his common sense upon the subject. 
Think that we know nothing of his life except the 
last three years. Into that narrow space were 
compressed all the events recorded by the evange- 
lists, and ten thousand more that are passed over; 
all his journeys through Galilee and Judea, all the 
controversies in which his enemies engaged him, 
all the miracles that staunched so many wounds 
of humanity, all the sermons which he delivered to 
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crowds, who sometimes continued for three days 
without breaking up (Matt. xv. 32), all the nights 
which Le spent in prayer or discussion, all the ethical 
and theological novelties before which, ever since 
then, the world has stood at gaze. In three years 
he shook Judea to its centre, terrified priests and 
kings, and made every man in the nation familiar 
with his name, spoken in love or hatred. In three 
years he bound hundreds of hearts to himself so 
firmly that persecution, misery, and death seemed 
better than to renounce his name, although his 
presence was departed. In three years he did what 
the wisdom of the sages never ventured to contem- 
plate: laid hold upon the people with a power 
which has told upon the masses of the world; 
diffused an influence which has done more than 
art, poetry, and learning together to exalt, to civi- 
lise, to refine; and inspired millions in all future 
ages with a faith so lofty that life could not ex- 
haust nor death shake it, with supreme love to 
the invisible God, through submission to his most 
painful will, and ardent sympathy with the meanest 
fellow-creature for the sake of that brief career. 

No wonder that he spoke of his life as Work. 
No wonder that we find him acting under that 
deep sense of responsibility without which nothing 
great was ever done. “I must work the works of 
him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” Only one cavil could be 
raised against these words, which is this: we 
speak of Jesus as Divine, as incarnate Godhead, 
yet here he is subject to the double trammels of 
necessity and of time. We wouldanswer: Christ 
was subject to these limitations because he was 
made like'us. He who had traversed the’ past 
eternity, and who looked unbaffled into the depths 
of eternity to come, humbled himself to the 
petty restrictions of our little lives, to leave us an 
example and to be made like unto his brethren. 
But notice what this defence involves. Because he 
was made like us, Christ had' to work,:and to 
beware of the coming of darkness. ' What follows, 
except that we also have work to do, and, like him, 
should hasten to finish it before night? The reli- 
gion of free salvation is not a creed of idleness; 
the grace of God is not licentiousness. Although 
the Jews were delivered from Egypt by miracle, 
fed by miracle in the desert, and by miracle planted 
in the promised land, yet what exertion, toil, and 
patience were required of them! Even when the 
walls of Jericho were to fall down, they had first to 
be compassed about seven days ; so every Christian 
acknowledges the pressure from opposite sides of 
two grand truths: that no man’s salvation is ac- 
complished by his own work, and that no man is 
being saved who will not work. Work while it is 
day, remembering the approach of night. 

Indeed, if our religion taught us to be idle, it 
could not have come from that God who made the 








world. No harvest is there without seedtime, 
Even the wild Indian has to hunt. Christ points 
to this analogy between temporal and spiritual 
duties by his allusion to the coming darkness, and 
the universal rest which it entails. 

All around us are visible the results of lost 
opportunities. Here is a man of large natural 
abilities, of powerful mind, or graceful taste and 
fancy; but education did not come to him in time, 
and therefore his gifts lie dormant. The mind, like 
an imprisoned eye, has darkened to its narrower 
range; the hand has hardened to its coarser toil; 
the night has steadily settled down, and his chance 
of rising to higher things is gone. And here— 
a darker example—is one who began with high 
hopes and brilliant opportunities; but his walk 
became unsteady and uncertain. For awhile he 
might have retrieved himself, but at last there 
came a crash; and now society has turned against 
him, his mind is enfeebled, his body is unstrung, 
his friends have cast him off, and the law has him 
in its grasp. It is not too late to save his soul, but 
too late to rescue the family he dragged down, to 
wash the stain from his fair name, or to bind up 
the hearts he has broken. For this world it is too 
late. The night has come. Now the teaching of 
our Lord is full of the same moral, applied to 
spiritual concerns. Woe to him whose Lord 
returns while his talents remain unmultiplied! 
Woe to him who is found without a wedding 
garment, for he cannot assume it now. 
to the servant who is not on the watch when the 
master of the house returns! Woe to those 
foolish virgins, who go indeed to buy oil, but not 
until the bridegroom is at hand. 

1. Following our Lord’s example, let us work 
before it is too late, for others. Many ask, What 
can I do to serve others? That question often 
comes from unbelief, as when God offered Moses 
a commission, and Moses objected that he was not 
eloquent. Let us take encouragement from his 
example, for he soon learned to obey God’s com- 
mandments, and it is recorded of him in another 
place that he was “mighty in word and deed.” 
Christ is calling his labourers into the field, and 
that field is white unto harvest, every wind that 
shakes it is wasting golden grains, every breeze 
that sighs in it whispers that death is striding 
after. ‘The night cometh. Work.” 

Others ask what they can do for Christ, out of 
sheer pride and self-conccit. The only things they 
will stoop to are things which happen to be above 
their heads. They cannot subvert Romanism, not 
even found a grand society, or write a great book. 
They can neither be ministers nor missionaries, 
and so they ask, in blank astcnishment, what can 
they be? what can they do? 

Perhaps they can do their secular dry business 
a little better than they have done it hitherto. A 
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She sat in his old place, 
And led the choir's united song.”—p. 215. 
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lazy Christian, a Christian who neglects his 
master’s business, or his own,—a Christian who 
never can get on, is really mischievous in a world 
where men watch him, and laugh, not only at him, 
which is quite fair, but also at his religion and all 
it does for him, which is very unfair indeed. Your 
lawful pursuit is God’s appointment; do it heartily 
as untohim. Is it nothing to raise the family he 
has given you? nothing to have to give both to 
him that needeth and to God’s own holy cause? 
nothing to serve mankind by cheapening and mul- 
tiplying its secular comforts? Every one of these 
is a sacred duty; and a shopman who neglects 
his sh@p sins as really, though not so deeply, 
as a niinistor ister who neglects his sermons. And 
i ae matter souls may be won by a good 
: for when the world sees a sluggish 
id and quiet, that passes as a thing of 
course} but let a man be brisk and active at his 
affairs, awake and shrewd, as he ought to be, while 
yet he never loses temper when thwarted, never 
takes advantage of ignorance or misfortune, never 
resentg an injury, and his profession, will be elo- 
quent indeed, and reach'many whose very names he 
never knew. The lighthouse in ocean shines, not. 
only when a vessel is hard by; its steady. beam: of 
light falls upon many a sail, cheers many an anxious 
mariner, guides many an endangered keel, that 
never came near enough to be descried. 

Then there are Sunday schools, ragged schools, 
visiting societies forthe poor, countless and varied 
ways of direct service for those who are patient 
and humble, as well as eager and excited. Only let 
every one go about his work at once. The souls he 
can reach to-day are not those he can touch to- 
morrow; some are drifting away from him, and 
he from others; and more yet are closing their 
ears against sounds which might have won them 
yesterday. 






It would 





2. Again, let us work for ourselves. 


be strange indeed if some were to labour for 
another’s soul, since they never took thought for 
their own.’ Can such people know that they dare 
not work for Christ; that he would turn from the 
service of their wtisies hearts and hands, and yet 
be content to let the night approach them in their 
apathy, and not give all diligence to make their 
calling and election sure P 

There is progression, also, in the Christian life, 
and high rewards for faithful effort. Many New 
Testament writers are silent upon important 
doctrines, but not one has neglected to bear 
witness to this practical truth. Paul says, “I 
press towards the mark. I count not myself to have 
apprehended.” In the Hebrews it is written, “ Let 
us lay aside every weight, and run with patience - 
the race that is set before us.” James says, “ Let 
patience have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire.” Peter says, “Giving all dili- 
gence, add to your faith virtue, knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, 
charity.” John says, “Every one that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself” And last of all 
Jude exhorts us to “contend earnestly for the 
faith.” . 

The time is coming when it shall be said, “He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still—and he thatis 
holy, let him be holy still”—when the recording 
angel shall lay down his pen, and the tale of our life 
shall be complete. Death is in earnest, and his 
stealthy stride is nearer to the reader since the last 
page was turned; life is in earnest far too deeply 
to let him overtake the moments that have 
escaped; Satan is in earnest in expecting to steal 
a life by pilfering each little hour; and Christ is 
quite im earnest in calling us his servants and 
bidding us keep his commandments. Then “ what- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do tt with thy might ; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
CHAPTER Xt. 
FRANK'S NEW COMMISSION. 


=e Y lady would be glad to speak to you, 
. if you please.” Such was the gold-laced 
4 footman’s morning salutation to Frank. 
\! He had been some half-dozen times to 

SAE EE gee Lady Lucy, but the countess had 
been a tharnstabiy engaged. Now it appeared as though 
she were at liberty. 

Frank was ushered into the very room in which 
; he had received his dismissal. The first object that 
met his eye was the Big Countess in all her magni- 








tude, standing in what seemed precisely the same 
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attitude as when he saw her before; only she looked, 
if possible, more prodigious. 

“Well, Mr. Chauncey,” said she, nodding her head 
graciously, “so you have become a doctor.” 

Frank replied that hé had. He looked uncommonly 
handsome that morning, standing up before the 
countess. Perhaps she thought so, for she looked 
steadily at him a few minutes through her eye-glass. 
Then she dropped it, and said, “I hope Dr. Plume 
is better.” 

Frank said he was afraid the ankle was likely to 
prove a tiresome piece of business. 

“It is very vexatious!” exclaimed her ladyship ; 
“people always do fall ill just when you want them.” 
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After this speech, she was silent a moment, as if 
revolving something in her mind. 

Frank wondered she did not ask after her daughter. 

“Tt is very vexatious!” repeated her ladyship, who 
was not in the best of humours. “Pray have you 
seen Lady Lucy ?” 

This question was put with abruptness, and even 
with displeasure. 

“I regret to say that Lady Lucy is not any 
better,” replied Frank. 

“No better! what is the use of having a doctor, 
then ?” cried the countess, angrily. 

“Medical aid cannot work miracles,” said Frank, 
calmly. 

“No, it can’t; and it can’t cure people who have 
nothing the matter with them,” retorted the coun- 
tess. 

Frank looked up at her in astonishment ; the ex- 
pression of her face was, as Dr. Plume had been 
wont to observe, as hard as a stone, and harder. 

“Lady Lucy is ill,” said he, not without a touch 
of reproach in his voice. 

“Til! girls take such fancies now a days, Mr. 
Chauncey ; when I was young I was never ill.” 

Frank did not think it necessary to reply to this 
observation. Nor did he think it necessary to be 
scolded by the countess. 

“If your ladyship has any commands for me, I 
shall be happy to attend to them,” said he; “ other- 
wise, my time is not my own.” 

The countess smoothed herself down a little as 
Frank made this remark. She had not yet arrived 
at the purport of her interview with him. 

“You need not be in a hurry, Mr. Chauncey; I have 
something to say to you.” 

Frank bowed, and was all attention. 

“You may have heard, perhaps, that Lady Lucy is 
going to be married.” 

The countess, for mercy’s sake, might have been a 
little less abrupt. 

Frank, struck as by a barbed arrow, had somewhat 
to do to preserve his composure. But the countess, 
without heeding him, went on her way. 

“Now, Mr. Chauncey, as a sensible man, don’t 
you think it is the best thing I could do for her?” 

He was compelled to answer, and that speedily. 
The sharp eye of the countess was full upon him. 

“Tt depends on circumstances,” said he, trying to 
speak calmly, and with no more interest than the 
occasion demanded. 

The countess caught him up with rapidity. “So 
it does, Mr. Chauncey—so it does; but I assure you 
the circumstances are most favourable.” 

Frank’s ears tingled as he heard it. 

“Between ourselves,” said the countess, losing 
her ill-humour, and becoming confidential, “I was 
really afraid that Lucy would never get married at 
oa).”’ 

Frank raised his head with a quick gesture. 

“Because,” said the countess, replying to the ges- 
ture, “Lucy is so odd—so different to the other 
girls; bless their hearts !” 


“She is different,” thought Frank; “oh, how dif- 
ferent !” 

“ July and Blanche are sure to do well; in fact, Lady 
Blanche is as good as settled. But I had not expected 
that any one would propose for Lady Lucy.” 

Frank could hardly bear it. He was chafing to 
desperation under this fire of speeches. Still the 
countess went on, increasing in friendliness as she 
did in confidence, “I have actually got a lover for 
Lucy!” 

Frank’s head swayed like a tree in a storm. 

“A lover for her, Mr. Chauncey!” repeated the 
countess, in a tone of great satisfaction; “and a 
young man of good family too. Do you happen to 
know the Willets, of Staffordshire ?” 

No, Frank did not: what is more, he did not 
want. This latter clause he kept to himself. 

“Well, Mr. Chauncey, Sir Geoffrey Willet, who 
has just succeeded to the baronetcy, on the death of 
his uncle, has proposed for Lucy.” 

She said it with exultation, rubbing her great bony 
hands together, her eyes fixed all the while on Frank. 
He did not attempt to make any comment. He was 
not in a state of mind to do so. 

* Have you met with him, Mr. Chauncey, since 
your return to Deepdale?” 

Frank reluctantly admitted that he had. 

“Well, and don’t you think he is just the right 
sort of husband for Lucy ?” 

Frank, still resolutely master of himself, replied 
that his acquaintance with Sir Geoffrey having been 
limited to a single bow, did not as yet warrant any 
conclusion. 

“Ah! but you will like him, when you come to 
know him,” said the countess, exultingly. “I like 
him, and Lady Blanche and Lady July like him, and - 
they are excellent judges.” 

To this Frank made no reply. 

“Now, Mr. Chauncey, what I want you to do is 
this,” continued her ladyship, after a little pause. 
“You are Lucy’s doctor. Well, I don’t choose to say 
to her, ‘Lucy, I insist upon it that you shall marry 
Sir Geoffrey,’ but I wish you to convey to her that 
impression. Do you understand me ?” 

“T think,” replied Frank, quietly and patiently, 
“that, in the present state of Lady Lucy’s health, 
she cannot be kept too free from excitement. As her 
medical attendant, I would not be answerable for the 
consequences.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Chauncey! Lady Lucy was always 
a pale-faced little thing; but she is no more delicate 
than Iam!” 

Frank started at the bare idea. 

“She is fanciful,” continued the countess, and sits 
and broods until she thinks she is ill. If I were her 
doctor, I would soon rattle her out of that. Look at 
Blanche and Juliana.” 

Frank was silent. His eyes were fixed upon the 
ground. 

The countess hated the slightest opposition to her 
will. , 

“Tf you do not think well to follow my advice, 
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Mr. Chauncey, I shall send for Dr. Harker,” said 
she, with the old imperious ring in her voice. 

Frank coloured with shame and vexation. 

“A rampaging, half-mad woman, as rude as you 
please,” was Dr. Plume’s definition of the Big Countess. 

Considering the state of his affections, and the ex- 
treme delicacy of the affair into which she would 
thrust him, Frank might well hesitate. Yet there 
were cogent reasons why he should not altogether 
refuse the confidence of her ladyship.- There would 
be, to begin with, something transcendently be- 
witching in being the confidant of Lucy. He would 
approach the subject with a caution and tenderness 
that would prevent the slightest pain or shock. 
None would act the part of a faithful and devoted 
friend better than he could to the neglected girl. In 
his hands Lucy would be safe. Why, then, let in Dr. 
Harker? Dr. Harker did not stand upon the same 
level as Dr. Plume. He was no devoted slave of 
Lady Lucy’s. He would side with the countess, in 
order to increase his practice. Urged by these motives, 
Frank, after a short consideration, opened his mouth 
and spoke. He told her ladyship that he would do his 
best. His reticence, his apparent reluctance to inter- 
fere, his seeming watt of interest, was in his favour. 

Could the countess have been favoured with a 
glimpse into his heart, I feel sure she would, that 
very minute, have sent for Dr. Harker. 


———— 


CHAPTER XLI. 

SIR GEOFFREY WILLET. 
Ir the reader supposes that the half-dozen visits paid 
by Frank to Lady Lucy, ere the Big Countess favoured 
him with her instructions, were without effect, he is 
mistaken. Very much had transpired during that 
period. Frank was no stranger to Lady Lucy. He 
had been for some tims regarded by her as the best 
friend she had, and very sincerely did she welcome 
his return to Deepdale. Since his dismissal, she had 
suffered the pangs of complete isolation. None of 
those by whom she was surrounded eared for her in 
the least degree. In her illness, servants were her 
sole nurses. Her imperial mother she rarely saw. 
A hasty visit, now and then, sufficed for Blanche and 
Juliana. To be sure, she had her lover. 

Sir Geoffrey never failed to present himself, once a 
day, in her apartment. No one knew the precise 
nature of his affection. It was surmised, that her 
portion, which would be ample, had attracted him 
more than her person, for the baronetcy to which he 
had succeeded was much encumbered with debts. 
As far as mutual sympathy went, and that union of 
heart and mind which constitutes the real happiness 
of marriage, I fear it could not exist. 

Lucy’s tastes were intelligent and refined. Sir 
Geoffrey had but two predilections in the world— 
horses and dogs. 

When, therefore, he was paying court to Lucy— 
that is, sitting in her room, rather wearily, for some 
half-hour every morning, the conversation was wont 
to flag. After he had discussed the several points 





of Juno, his new hunter, or favoured her with the 
particulars of a steeple-chase which had recently 
taken place in the neighbourhood, he had literally 
nothing more to say. Then the time seemed to 
hang heavily on the hands of the two persons about 
te be joined in the holy bonds of matrimony, After 
the steeple-chase and Juno had both-been talked 
threadbare, the interview would run pretty much as 
follows :— 

“Well, Lucy, I hope you are better this morning ?” 

Lucy would reply that she hoped she was. 

“That's right! We shall have you on horseback 
some of these days.” 

That was the ultimatum of Sir Geoffrey’s ambition. 

Lucy would smile at this speech—she had heard it 
so often. Sir Geoffrey would then sit down and drum 
on the table. There would be a long silence. 

“Seen the Times, Lucy?” 

“T had just finished reading it when you came in.” 

“Ah! Some stunning speeches, I suppose, in the 
House of Lords: but I never bother my head with 
politics.” 

Lucy would try to make some little reply to this 
observation, after which Sir Geoffrey would drum 
again on the table. 

“Doctor been to-day, Lucy?” 

“Not yet, Sir Geoffrey. I expect him every 
minute.” 

« Ah, then, I’ll take myself out of the way.” . This 
was said in a tone of relief. ‘You'll be sure and get 
well, Lucy. Good-bye.” And Sir Geoffrey would 
vanish in a trice. : 

Under these circumstances, it might be supposed 
that a tie so loose and vague would easily be set 
aside ; and perhaps it would have been, but for those 
little debts aforesaid. Sir Geoffrey was, however, 
quite in earnest when he proposed to make the 
youngest daughter of Lady Landon his bride. 

“She will do very well,” be would say, in his care- 
less, easy manner. “She can go her way, and Ican 
gomine, Hundreds of married people are no better 
matched.” 

Now let us contrast this little interview, between 
Sir Geoffrey and Lucy, with the visit of Frank 
Chauncey. 

Frank would find her reclining on the sefa, pale 
and languid, and looking as if a breath would blow 
her away. She would rouse herself the moment he 
came in, and her eye would kindle with interest. Of 
all the people with whom she had been associated, 
none had ever stood to her in the place of Frank. He 
had the art of drawing her into conversation. He 
had read the books she had read; his views coincided 
with hers. He had breadth and scope of mind. 
There was no need to drum on the table, or to cling 
to Juno and the steeple-chase. And as they talked, 
Lucy’s appearance would be changed; her languor 
would vanish—she would become cheerful, and even 
sprightly. 

Frank did not know—and it was quite as well he 
should not—that his visits were the only solace that 
poor Lucy had. 
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Coming from the presence of the Big Countess, 
and charged with an important, almost unwarrant- 
able commission, he did not feel quite so much at 
his ease; added to which, he dreaded to venture 
on a subject to him so dangerous as that of sound- 
ing the affections of Lucy. What if, as he did so, 
his own were to break loose? What if he were 
not able to resist the impulse of telling her that he 
loved her? On this head he laid a severe embargo 
on himself ere he ventured into her presence. He 
forbade himself, even by a look, to shake the quiet 
confidence which she had reposed in him. 

She was not, as usual, on the sofa. She seemed to 
have been dragging heavily up and down the room, 
for the moment he opened the door she stopped and 
looked towards him. So feeble and tottering she 
appeared, that Frank, by a sudden impulse, offered 
his arm to lead her to her seat. She accepted it. 
She had yet some distance to traverse, and she 
thanked him as she did so. 

Frank could see she had been weeping, and the dis- 
covery well nigh overpowered his resolutions. Heaven 
knows what she might not have been made to suffer ! 
He placed her in the easy chair, and sat down beside 
her—it was necessary that he should do so—and 
then, he took her slender wrist between his fingers. 
Alas! how the poor agitated pulses fluttered ! 

“Lady Lucy,” said Frank, in the tone with which 
he had been wont to speak to his mother, “some- 
thing has occurred to agitate you.” 

She glanced up at him in a timid, startled way that 
was very distressing. 

“This pulse tells me so,” said he smiling, as though 
to reassure her; “‘ you cannot deceive your doctor.” 

She had laid her head on the cushion of her chair 
with a gesture of weariness. 

“TI am not so well this morning, Mr. Chauncey,” 
said she, a tear trickling down her cheek. 

Men are but fallible beings at best. It was against 
his principles, but Frank felt an eager desire to 
hear from her own lips whether or not she loved Sir 
Geoffrey. 

“Lady Lucy,” said he, in that calm, pleasant 
voice which never failed to tranquillise her, “the 
medical man is greatly to blame when he attempts 
to blind either himself or his patient. Your illness 
is not bodily, but mental.” 

She smiled a melancholy smile, that had almost 
overcome Frank, there and then: but he held him- 
self resolutely in check. 

“To know our disease is said to be half our cure,” 
continued he. “I do not wish to force myself on 
your confidence, but, indeed, Lady Lucy, this is a 
case where drugs are worse than useless.” 

. “I know it,” whispered she; “I have known it 
for a long time.” 

There was an interval of silence. Frank was revolv- 
inghis next step. Shewas leaning her head on het hand. 

“Pardon me,” said Frank, in a soothing tone, “I 
have been told—(How shall I express myself with 
sufficient delicacy ?)—I have been told that you are 
about to leave us.” 





She started and shuddered. Never had Frank seen 
her so agitated. 

Still he went on ruthlessly: “If such a step will 
conduce to your happiness——” 

Again she shuddered. There was a look of reproach 
in her face that touched Frank to the quick. 

Regardless of all prudential considerations, and 
carried away by a vague, passionate, hope, he whis- 
pered, “ Lady Lucy, for your own sake, tell me, is this 
marriage distasteful to you?” 

She did not speak for a few moments. She had 
turned away her face, and Frank knew that she was 
weeping. 

It was not in nature to resist saying, “ Lady Lucy, 
you can trust me. Am I not your friend?” 

Not even then, would he dare to speak of himself. 
Honour and honesty forbade it. Even then, he kept 
saying to his heart, “Be things as they may, she 
cannot be yours.” 

Presently she looked up; he had. been waiting 
patiently till she should speak; and in a low, sorrow- 
ful tone, her face wet with tears, she began to reply. 
The marriage was distasteful to her—how Frank’s 
heart leaped at the sound!—and constant grief and 
anxiety were consuming her spirit. She wished 
almost, in her despair, that she might die. There 
was no one to care for her in all the world! 

It was very hard for Frank to refrain from crying 
out, on his bended knees, “I care for you! Every 
hair of your head is precious to me! If you will 
allow it, I will devote my whole life to you! No one 
was ever so dear to another as you are to me!” But 
Frank did not say so. Something belonging to him 
as a Christian and a gentleman whispered that this 
was no time for the furtherance of his own private 
ends; nor was the vexed soul of Lucy in a fit state 
to listen to him. 

What he said was this: He told her that she must 
not give way to despair. There were paths open by 
which she might escape the marriage thus attempted 
to be forced upon her. Sir Geoffrey might be in- 
duced to draw back, or the countess to relent. He 
should give it as his firm opinion that, for the 
present, all such topics should be in abeyance. 

Lucy wept while he spoke. She had not much 
hope, either of Sir Geoffrey or of the countess. She 
knew both of them better than Frank did. She was 
very wretched: the weakness of illness caused her 
fortitude to give way. 

Frank dare not trust himself to say much more; 
Lucy’s tears and grief were dangerous. It was quite 
as well that Lady Juliana should have chosen this 
identical time for paying her sister a visit, other- 
wise, I can scarce tell what might not have occurred ! 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE MEANING OF THE GREEK ALPHABET. 
Ir was a merciful arrangement, that Clara Melrose, 
hurrying away from the house of the woman who 
had once been her friend, did not find her home 
as solitary as when she left it. A sensitive mind 
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may be goaded to distraction, and pass the boundary 
over which it seldom, if ever, returns. 

But the widow was saved from this terrible crisis. 
As she opened the garden gate, out bounded Phil. 
He had come home sooner than was expected, and 
had instantly rushed to the cottage — “Without 
speaking to any of us,” had said Blanche and 
Juliana. 

The moment Clara Melrose entered the little draw- 
ing-room, she sank on a chair; then she threw off 
her bonnet, and gave a few hysterical gasps, or sobs, 
that alarmed Phil beyond measure. 

She was pale as death: her hands were clenched, as 
if she were in great mental agony. For the first few 
moments, she took no notice of Phil. Her eyes rolled 
wildly hither and thither; until, with a shudder that 
seemed to shake her whole frame, she burst into a 
violent fit of weeping, and calling the boy to her, 
threw her arms round him and sobbed out, that he 
was the only friend she had in the world, and he 
must never, never forsake her! 

The boy was astonished, and a little frightened ; 
but, melted to tenderness by the tears and lamenta- 
tions of the beautiful woman who wept over him, 
and conscious of his great love for her, he cried 
out, “ Dear Mrs. Melrose, that I never will!” 

She drew him nearer still, and still wept bitterly. 

“Don’t cry,” said Phil, soothingly. “Only tell me 
what is the matter, and see if I don’t get you righted. 
Pm a lord, remember.” 

She could not help smiling at his simplicity. As 
if the mightiest potentate on earth could have power 
to heal wounds like hers. 

“Ts it the Greek?” continued Phil, taking her 
handkerchief, and gently wiping the crystal dreps 
that kept falling like a shower. She shook her head 
sadly. ‘Not the Greek!” said Phil, puzzled. “Has 
anybody been hurting you, Mrs. Melrose?” She 
sighed bitterly. ‘‘ Because you have only to tell me, 
and I'll knock him over ina minute! I should like 
it!” cried Phil, gleefully. 

By this time, the widow had somewhat recovered. 
She rose, laid aside her walking attire, and, smiling 
on Phil, said, caressingly— 

“Thank you, my dear; I am better now. I was 
only rather foolish. I was so lonely when I had lost 
my little friend.” 

A tremendous kiss, and a look of ardent affection 
was the only reply to this speech. Then, as if seized 
by a sudden impulse, the Irish boy started up, and, 
quitting the cottage, tore down the garden walk with 
all the speed in his power. 

Still tearing along, his black locks streaming 
behind him, and his closed fists beating the air, he 
reached the Manor. It is quite as well, that during 


the transit, he should not have fallen in with Dionysius 
Curling. 

The Big Countess was standing at the head of the 
stairs, magnificently apparelled, and about to step 
into her carriage, and go out to dinner, when Phil 
rushed full drive upon her. 


« 





“Don’t come near me!” shrieked she, in alarm; 
“don’t on any account! Stop where you are, 
Phil, I command you! I have no doubt you have 
been in a ditch, and that your hands are all over 
mud.” 

“No they are not; and I haven’t been in a ditch 
at all,” replied Phil, stoutly, and pushing his way 
upwards. 

“Tf you have not been in a ditch, you have been 
somewhere else as bad,” persisted her ladyship, 
shrinking aside and drawing her robes round her; 
“you are the worst boy that ever lived !” 

“Tm not going to live here any longer; I am 
going to live with Mrs. Melrose,” replied Phil, who 
had now reached the top of the stairs. 

« And what is that for, pray?” asked the countess 
in a tone of mingled curiosity and displeasure. 

“Ts there anybody who can pack up my clothes?” 
exclaimed Phil, not condescending to reply to his 
mother’s inquiry. 

“You wicked boy! you will not have your clothes 
packed! you will stop at home!” vociferated the 
countess. 

“No I shan’t!—at least, if I do stop at home, I 
don’t learn any more Greek!” said Phil, doggedly, 
and looking his mother full in the face. 

The heart of the Big Countess misgave her. Greek! 
—that was the talisman which had power to tame her 
in a minute. Her face assumed a temporising ex- 
pression. 

“You naughty boy! when you are getting on so 
nicely! and when I’ve told everybody that you are 
quite a scholar——” 

“So I am!” interrupted Phil, without,the slightest 
scruple. ‘“ Alpha, beta, gamma, delta,” and with the 
utmost glibness he ran over the whole alphabet, stop- 
ping only when he reached “omega.” 

The eyes of the Big Countess sparkled with ecstasy, 

“Phil,” said she, coming close up to him, in spite 
of her robes, and taking his face between her hands— 
“Phil, my blessed darling, is that Greek ?” 

Phil nodded a careless assent. 

“And what does it mean, my dear?” asked the 
countess, beaming with affectionate rapture, 

“Tt means,” said Phil, audaciously—“ it means, I 
must have my own way !” 

The countess stooped down, and forgetting all, in 
the bliss of the moment, took him in her capacious 
arms, and hugged him until he was nearly suf- 
focated. 

The sight of Phil kicking and struggling, in the 
embrace of his mother, was one of the most grotesque 
in existence. 

«And to think,” said the countess, some hour or 
two afterwards, to a bevy of her choicest and most 
privileged friends—“to think that he can actually 
talk Greek !” 

As for Phil, when he got loose from the maternal 
arms, he scrambled a bundle of clothes together, and | 
ran back to the cottage of Clara Melrose, 

(To be continued.) 
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EFFIE HAWTHORN’S WEDDING. 
5|LIFF HOUSE was picturesquelysituated 


on a hill facing a bay. In its rear lay 
@ smiling valley; at least, it wore a 
smiling aspect at this time, for the 
warm autumnal sun had ripened the 
golden grain, which waved about in the 
breeze with a gentle, rustling sound. Orchards, full of 
golden pippins, sweet pears, and other seasonable fruits, 
yaried the aspect of this delightful picture. To the 
right of Cliff House, the mountain-side, with its furze 
and heather, presented a charming picture of Nature 
in its wild and unsubdued state; while the mountain 
torrent, which went dashing along merrily onits way, 
forming ever and anon miniature cascades as it leapt 
from rock to rock in its downward course to the 
valley, there to mingle itself with a not unimportant 
stream, which more statelily glided away far out of 
sight, completed a picture which curious folks and 
lovers of the beautiful and picturesque in nature 
came many miles to see. To the left lay a village 
inhabited chiefly by fishermen, and its rows of white- 
washed cottages looked charmingly neat, although 
their uniform appearance and colour rendered their 
general aspect somewhat monotonous. 

The sea did not wear its present peaceful aspect 
always. Granny Curtis, the oldest dweller in these 
parts, had tale upon tale to tell of the hearts and 
homes made desolate through the loss of many an 
ill-fated fishing-smack. Her own brave boy had so 
perished, leaving a poor broken-hearted widow, who 
followed him soon after the birth of her child. 
Granny’s grandson, alas! was an idiot, and became 
known, in the village as “‘ Daft Jamie.” 

The Hawthorns, of Cliff House, had been lords of 
the manors from time immemorial almost, and the 
simple-hearted fishermen and others who lived on 
their estate paid them a homage nearly regal. Miss 
Effie Hawthorn was especially active in well-doing, 
and her many deeds of kindness called forth the 
blessings of her poorer neighbours. 

There was great bustle and excitement at Cliff 
House, for to-morrow was the marriage day of its 
young mistress, Effie. Squire Abbott’s son had 
wooed and won her, and the village folks felt glad 
that such a fine, generous young fellow was to be the 
husband of their “young lady,” as they were wont 
to term her. 

There was a gathering of a few select friends at 
the house. Effie had been kept busy all day with 
her bridal arrangements, and was glad to have an 
hour of relief from all this hurry and bustle. She 
had heard that day of a very old and dear friend 
of hers, Granny Curtis, being ill. Effie had been a 





_ frequent visitor at the cottage, where she was ever 


’ welcome. 


- 





Granny was fond of reading in that grand 
old took, the Bible, and her mind was well stored 
with its heavenly truths. Daft Jamie, too, shared 
Effie’s affectionate regard. Together, they roamed 
the hill-side, he gathering simple flowers for her, she 
smiling sweetly upon him. She had great influence 








over him, poor boy, and could do more with him than 
even granny herself. Under these circumstances, it 
was only natural that Effie should be solicitous to 
visit her old friend on hearing of her illness, although 
it was the eve of her marriage day. Excusing her 
absence to her parents and friends, she took the 
shortest route leading down the mountain-side and 
along the valley to granny’s cottage. It was just 
such an evening as most persons would like to enjoy 
out of doors. The air was balmy and refreshing, 
and came in gentle mood from off the sea, sweeping 
along the mountain’s side, among the wild furze and 
heather, making a soft musical cadence as it rustled 
gently among their branches. 

Effie reached granny’s cottage, after a delightful 
walk, and was glad to find that her ailments were 
not serious. Of course the conversation naturally 
turned upon the advent of Effie’s marriage; and 
many were the loving wishes and prayers for her 
happiness expressed by Granny Curtis. 

“In my young days,” observed granny, “amaiden 
would not be out late, the evening before her mar- 
riage, for anything.” 

“Why?” asked Effie, with a curious and amused 
look. 

“« Because it was believed that evil spirits tried to 
work sucha one harm, if possible,” answered granny, 
looking half-serious as she spoke; for her youthful 
superstitious notions still clung to her. 

“TI have no such fear, granny, dear; for every 
evening is alike in His hands who ordereth all 
things.” 

“True, true, my child. I have long shaken off 
many of my old superstitions; but, curiously enough, 
this crossed my mind,” answered granny, as she 
smiled one of her sweetest smiles on Effie, whom she 
loved dearly. 

“James is late to-night,” granny remarked; “he 
might have seen you home.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it; I shall be quite safe. I 
should have liked to bid him good-bye, though. But, 
there, it can’t be helped, You can bid him good-bye 
for me, can’t you, granny, dear?” 

Before leaving, Effie produced from her basket 
sundry comforts, consisting of tea, sugar, jelly, 
fruit, and other good things. Granny’s eyes filled 
with tears at the sight of these presents—not that* 
presents from Effie were uncommon, but because it 
plainly showed her that amid all her happiness, and 
the thoughts of her approaching marriage, she had 
time to think of her in her lowly cottage. Before 
leaving, she knelt for granny’s blessing; and it was 
a fine sight to see the old woman’s face lit up with 
an intensity of love and devotional awe, as she placed 
her worn hands on Effie’s head, and asked a Divine 
blessing on her and hers. 

Effie was particularly struck by the end of granny’s 
prayer: “And defend thee from all harm, this night 
especially.” 

She conjectured the reason of this from what 
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granny had remarked about the superstitious notions 
of her young days; and she was pleased to think 
that, although it originated from superstition, such a 
petition had ascended on high on her behalf. 

They took an affectionate farewell of each other. 
Effie tripped along in the bright moonlight, and 
arrived at the stream, which had swollen soraewhat, 
owing to the late heavy rains. A rustic bridge, 
composed of logs, spanned it at this part, which was 
narrow. The parish was nc. rich enough to place 
a more durable structure over it. While crossing, 
she heard Daft Jamie’s voice as he came towards 
her on the other side of the bank. She was about 
to call to him; but ere she could do so, the log on 
which she trod turned over, precipitating her into 
the stream. Her hat fell off, in her descont, on to an 
overhanging bush. ; 

Daft Jamie recognised her, and perceived the 
accident. With the speed of a hare he rushed 
along the bank, seized one of the bushes, and 
swung himself by it in time to catch Effie by the 
arm, as she was being borne down. His strong arms 
soon placéed'her on the bank, where she lay still and 
motionless, with the pale light of the moon shining 
upon her white face, which wore the expression of 
death itself. Acting» upon a sudden impulse, Daft 
Jamie seized her in his arms, and bore her up the 
mountain-side to a sort of cave, or sheltered nook, a 
favourite resort of his. He laid her gently down 
upon the heather with which he had stored the 
place, and taking off his. coat, placed it over her feet 
to keép her warm; then sat himself: down by her 
side, and sang a lullaby. In ‘his simplicity, he 
thought Effie asleep, and stayed by her side to watch 
over her slumbers. I . 

The warm evening air revived her somewhat, and, 
‘slowly opening her eyes, she asked, in a faint voice, 
“Where am I?” The: only response to this was 
Daft Jamie’s lullaby. Soon a sense of drowsiness and 
‘fatigue’stole over her and she slept, her companion 
keeping watch and guard over her slumbers, while 
‘the gentle murmur of the night wind joined its soft 
lullaby to his. 

Mr. Abbott came to the house during Effie’s absence, 
and waited her return. Finding she delayed it, he 
hurried off by the mountain-path in the direction of 
granny’s cottage, in the hope of meeting her. On 
‘reaching the rustic bridge, he saw that one of the 
logs had been displaced, and hanging to a bush a hat. 
His mind was seized with dire forebodings, which 
were not allayed on recognising the hat as Effie’s. 

He ran wildly along the bank, calling loudly upon 
her; but no responsive answer came, save the faint 
‘sound of Daft Jamie’s lullaby. He tore up the hill 
with lightning speed, and, on breaking his sad news, 
‘the inmates of Cliff House were in sore dismay. 

The servants, accompanied by Mr. Hawthorn and 
Mr. Abbott, hurried to the scene of the catastrophe, 
where they were joined in a short time by many of 
‘the fishermen of the village. 








Suddenly Mr. Abbott bethought him to make 
inquiries at Granny Curtis’s cottage, whither he 
went at all his speed, leaving his companions to con- 
tinue their search. He knocked hurriedly at the 
cottage door, which was opened by granny, with an 
exclamation of—“ How late you are, James!” 

She was soon undeceived by hearing Mr. Abbott's 
voice, who asked her if Effie was within. 

“No, sir,” she replied; “she left this a long while 
back. Won’t you come in?” 

Mr. Abbott now told her his fears, and mentioned 
having found Effie’s hat on a bush overhanging the 
river. 

Poor granny was dumb with dismay. After a 
little time, she said, “ You'll exeuse an old woman’s 
fancies, sir; but I’ve had such a strange dream about 
dear Effie: I thought I saw my grandson James 
carrying her, dripping wet, up the hill, when your 
knocking awoke me.” 

Mr. Abbott shook his head despondingly, and left the 
cottage. On rejoining his companions, he mentioned 
Granny Curtis’s strange dream, when the father, like 
a drowning man catching at straws, instantly advised 
a search to be made. 

Up the hill they went, each step forward bringing 
Daft Jamie’s voice more plainly to their ears. In 
the cave they found Effie, with the idiot lad at her 
side. The whole group stood astonished; Mr. 
Abbott and the: father, in front, the servants and 
fishermen peering over each other’s shoulders at this 
strange scene, : 

Daft Jamie looked at the intruders with a vacant 
stare, and then resumed his plaintive lullaby, while 
Effie slept on in a placid slumber. 

A fortnight after Effie’s. rescue the bells rang out 
their most joyous peal, It was Effie’s wedding-day. 
She looked lovelicr than ever, but a shade more 
grave and serious than before, for she thought of 
her strange deliverance, and of granny’s prayer and 
dream. Granny was present at the ceremony, a 
carriage having conveyed her to the church, and her 
eyes were suffused with tears as she saw Effie stand- 
ing at the altar with Mr. Abbott. She prayed 
fervently for their happiness, and was assuredly 
answered, for not a cloud came over their wedded 
happiness during granny’s lifetime, nor after it 


either, for their heavenly Father’s arm, on which — : 


they both rested, bore them bravely through life, 
through all its vicissitudes, cares, and troubles. 

Daft Jamie was taken care of by Effie, and on 
summer afternoons he could be seen attending her 
children along the hill-side, plucking wild-flowers for 
them as he did for her in days of yore. 

He was found dead one day in the cave where he 
had laid Effie on that eventful night—that night of 
Granny Curtis’s prayer and her strange dream. The 
fishermen declare that on fine autumn nights Daft 
Jamie’s lullaby can be heard stealing softly over the 
mountain, borne along by the musical cadence of the 
night wind, J. I. 























